THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EUROPEAN MIND
creativeness sustain an artistic as well as an intellectual quicken-
ing. Not only are the classics everywhere revived again, but a
whole generation becomes aesthetically articulate, sedulously
practises Latin prose and verse, and creates a new liturgical
drama and a new vernacular literature of its own.
The immensity of the change which the century wrought
can be gauged by glancing at the typical library of 1099 and
1199. In the 1099 library would be found the Bible, and the
Fathers. The Carolingian scholars had commented fairly fully
on both, and at least some of these commentaries would be
there. Then, of course, there would be the service books of
the Church, and certainly some of the Lives of the Saints.
Boethius would find a place, and perhaps Priscian, and, more
doubtfully, a few of the Latin classics. That is all of which one
can feel certain. But by 1199 the same library would be more
than doubled. The vast development in the organization of
copying would have brought better copies of the older works.
In Law, there would be Gratian on Canon Law and the Corpus
Juris Civilis; in Theology, the shelves would contain books by
St. Bernard, Peter Lombard, Anselm, and, very likely, Abelard.
History would be well represented by half a dozen composite
Chronicles, and by the books of men like Otto of Friesingen
and John of Salisbury. Finally, the collection would be rounded
off by books unknown a hundred years before on mathe-
matics, astronomy, medicine, and philosophy.
Western Europe comes into its own as a separate and distinct
civilizing entity, and lays the foundations for the dreams of its
better statesmen ever since of a real United States of Europe.
The Continent as a whole had been, and still was, divided into
five provinces of culture. There was the Nordic province of
North-Western Europe, just becoming Christian, but articulate
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